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WOMEN REMEMBER 

BY DAVID CAEB 



Every great holocaust in history has set free innumerable 
plans designed to prevent a recurrence of the catastrophe. 
As we sat deeply in our chairs discussing the various pro- 
posals to enforce or to ensure peace which this war has prop- 
agated, we seemed to be the latest of the chauvinists, heir to 
all the futile Utopias of the world, descended direct from 
the preventive chimera which succeeded the first pain. And 
all those sad ones who had attempted to prevent suffering 
and terror, to barricade against Nature 's ravages and to calm 
the frenzy in man, seemed to be shaking their heads des- 
pondently, muttering, " Seek thy mirage, oh son of our 
dream. Then fall back into our ranks and watch those others 
who, till the world's end, will leap to clutch the rainbow. 
They too will walk with us. And the mirage will remain 
remote, and the rainbow, even on the last day, will still be 
immaculate. ' ' 

" Peace," my friend was saying, " is the God of the 
world. No man and no nation dares admit that peace is not 
its desire, its hope, and its ambition. Surely when a single 
thing is the universal desideratum it can be accomplished." 

' ' It never has been accomplished. ' ' 

" Yet it cannot be impossible. Now if all the great na- 
tions were sincerely to enter into a league to enforce 
peace — " 

" It is incredible," I said, " that these panaceas should 
emanate from people who are familiar with history and who 
know something of psychology. The men who sponsor these 
movements are familiar enough with the annals of the world 
to be aware that mankind has been propelled by the same 
impulsions since it became articulate, and that, glossed over 
with different names and different methods, it has still 
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pursued the same ends. Humanity has shifted codes and 
manners ; it has not been able to alter fundamentals. Your 
leaguers certainly realize how unexceptional this generation 
and this war are — how like other wars and other genera- 
tions." 

' ' That may be true, ' ' said my friend, ' ' but the particular 
codes and manners of our time may make it possible to bring 
this new thing into being." 

" The alliance which defeated Napoleon was a league to 
enforce peace, yet in just one generation England fought 
Russia; Austria, Italy; Prussia, France. The present En- 
tente is a league to enforce virtue in nations. And already 
we read of a Russo-Japanese alliance which will inevitably 
create new suspicions and divide the world again into bris- 
tling groups." 

" This war is so destructive and its scope so all-embrac- 
ing that a new consciousness is battering the archives of 
our minds." 

" Relatively this war is no more all-embracing than the 
European wars that ended in 1815. Or than our Civil War. 
And relatively no more destructive — Moscow has been 
burned, Germany has been ravaged, Paris has been burned, 
Sherman marched to the sea. And neither the reckless vio- 
lations of Napoleon nor the thousands of dead Germans of 
1870 could prevent the debacle of 1914. ' ' 

" You don't yet seem to understand me. This war has 
destroyed millions; it has touched bitterly every person in 
Europe." 

" Our Civil War touched bitterly every person in this 
country, and yet with a cry of exultation we sprang on 
Spain." 

" You will grant me that in these latter years a new 
morality has begun to breathe." 

' ' Undoubtedly. But I contend that each generation pro- 
duces a new morality. ' ' 

" Ours is different. It has all experience behind it; it 
marches arm in arm with science ; it springs from sociology, 
from temperance, from the profound recognition of the right 
of man to live his own life." 

" Those were the concepts of the French Revolution, and 
that had all experience behind it. ' ' 

My friend edged into his chair. " A frenzy," he said, 
" and strangely quaint now." 
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" Everything is quaint if one will but go a little ahead 
and look back. Think how quaint this war will seem a hun- 
dred years from now." 

" In your opinion, then, conflict will go on and on until 
chaos comes? " 

' ' And still on and on. Chaos is absolute unharmony, and 
unharmony must struggle for harmony. When that is ac- 
complished life becomes too gentle and sweet for endurance. 
Then revolt again." 

" But why! Why? With the pain and suffering and 
horror and death that is war written on every page of 
history, how can men have the courage to fight? " 

" It was written on every page of history before this war, 
and men were not deterred. No, my friend, you will always 
have wars, not because men want them, not because they do 
not do all in their power to avert them. You will have wars 
because the misery and the terror soon drop away, and the 
myth of war grows and grows and grows. It is this myth, not 
reality, which nurses new wars. And this myth exists and 
expands simply because men are constructed mentally as 
they are." 

" What do you mean?" 

' ' My grandparents owned a farm in Mississippi. It was 
a rich farm where cotton grew, and grain, where cattle 
thrived. One morning a detachment of the Union army 
came there and after they had breakfasted set fire to the 
house, to the barns and store sheds, to the stables and out- 
houses. My grandmother stood with her four terrified chil- 
dren until the last ember had died out and the babies cried 
for food. Then coldly, with weary ease, she walked away 
from what had been her home and sought her neighbors. 
They too had suffered greatly; they could not aid her. There 
was nothing for her to do — nothing she could do. She simply 
returned and watched the ashes rise on the wind and the sun 
grow hot and then cold, and the day perish, and mists, like 
webs of pale smoke, mobilize, to hide the heavens from her. 
She stumbled away with her clinging babies, over rough 
fields and striated roads, into ditches and up hills, through 
brooks that chilled her soul. And the babies whimpered and 
clung to her skirts and fell from weariness and hunger and 
mystical fear. When the morning bloomed again she 
dropped by the roadside and the little ones crouched in her 
lap and slept. ... At noon a farmer found her. He 
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procured a yoke of oxen and a covered cart. She started 
for New Orleans where her sisters lived. A child was born 
on the way. It is still living — an imbecile, more than fifty 
years old and still playing with dolls and blocks, unable to 
speak a whole sentence, mispronouncing even the simplest 
words as a child mispronounces them, doomed to eternal 
imitation of just the slightest externals — imitation without 
mimicry, years without growth or memory. For more than 
half a century my grandmother has lived with this horror. 
My grandfather returned from the war a cripple and he too 
spent the rest of his days with this stagnant child. Yet he 
never failed to attend a reunion of veterans ; not once did he 
speak of the war save as a glorious, heroic effort. That's 
what his children heard throughout their youth. Does that 
explain what I mean by the myth of war? " 

" I must confess that it doesn't." 

" Perhaps this will make it clearer: Do you recall the 
entrance to Trinity Church in New York? " 

" Yes." 

' ' Then you remember that on both sides of the walk are 
graves, some marked by peeled slabs of slate, some by mar- 
ble boxes or shafts or crosses. The churchyard is enclosed 
by an iron fence. But on the left, just at the pavement of 
Broadway, the fence indents, and there, isolated from the 
other graves but not from the church, stands a great black 
sarcophagus erected ' In memory of Captain James Law- 
rence. ' . . . He was distinguished on various occasions, 
but especially, when commanding the sloop of war Hornet he 
captured and sunk his Brittannick Majesty's sloop of war 
Peacock. . . . His bravery in action was equalled only 
by his modesty in triumph, and his magnanimity to the van- 
quished.' This ebon monument, segregated from its com- 
panions, is the prominent and dominating thing in Trinity 
Churchyard. It is the first, the last, and the only impressive 
tomb. Yet how many, reading that inscription, think of what 
happened on board the sloop of war Hornet on that day? 
Nor did Captain James Lawrence after a few years had 
passed." 

" You will think me very slow witted indeed," my friend 
said, " but I don't yet comprehend your meaning." 

"I'll try again: Here in New York, one enters Central 
Park under the hoof of Sherman's horse; one passes Madi- 
son Square in the shadow of Farragut; "Washington the 
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soldier holds Union Square. The Soldiers' and Sailors' 
shaft towers over Boston Common; nearly every town in 
New England — and in the South and the Middle West for 
that matter — decorates its green or its common with a sol- 
diers ' monument — the only decoration in most of them. ' ' 

"And yet I don't see " 

" Who are the great heroes of the world, the names 
that spring alive from the history books ? Are they St. Fran- 
cis or Shakespeare or Dante or Luther or Gutenberg or 
Darwin or Plato " 

"Spare me! " 

" Save for Lincoln, they are Alexander, Caesar, Napo- 
leon, Jeanne d'Arc, Grant, Lee, Ulysses " 

" Yes, yes. Well, the warrior is more dramatic. And 
I grant you that history is taught as a chronology of wars 
and warriors. But later one learns constitutional and social 
history. ' ' 

" Too late. The idea of history is crystallized by that 
time." 

" I suppose so." 

"And then poetry. 'La Marseillaise' stirs the whole 
world as no other song. And we thrill at the mention of 
Thermopylae, of the Light Brigade. As long as the English 
language survives we shall cry with Drayton — 



Upon St. Crispin's Day 
Fought was this noble fray 
Which fame did not delay 
To England to carry. 
0, when shall Englishmen 
With such 'deeds fill a pen 
And England breed again 
Such a King Harry 1 



We shall exult with him over the lopping of the French 
lilies. Shakespeare has told the myth of war in five lines : 



Then will he strip his sleeve and show his scars 
And say, ' These wounds had I on Crispin's Day.' 
Old men forget. Yet all shall be forgot, 
But he'll remember with advantages 
What deeds he did that day. . . . 
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It is the same in all literature, from Troy to Masefield. 
We have commingled battle and love ; in our hearts we believe 
that none but the physically brave deserves the fair. The 
most appealing romances are woven of a beautiful lady and 
a man who slays and maims for her. Alexander's tears 
have turned the mill wheels which grind the bellicose long- 
ings of the youth of all ages. In this generation we laugh 
at tournaments and the other sometime manly arts. But 
in a different guise we practice them. One people exalts 
the toreador, another the duelist." 

" That is but the natural admiration for skill and 
success." 

' ' Here is my point : The torn toreador still glorifies bull 
fighting, the soldier ' shoulders his crutch and shows how 
fields were won.' His wound opens the gate to a heaven of 
adulation — the pain and the limitation are ignored, the great 
deeds he did that day grow into a legend. He enlarges on 
his suffering because it enhances his valor. I am not draw- 
ing a picture of an extinct type. Millions of men will 
return from this war to their homes, and their wives will 
minister to them with solemn reverence, their children will 
boast of their father's prowess, and gradually the father 
will boast of his own prowess. And more and more he 
will mold himself into the hero of the war; he will repeat 
the world-old process of making himself the center of a 
great event; the frostbite, the uncleanliness, the awful heat, 
and the hideous boredom of the trenches will be converted 
into heroic endurance. His gun will become a sacred heir- 
loom. A sanctity will gather about him. And after a time 
he himself will subscribe to it. 

" The process is eternal and ubiquitous. Distance 
brings not only a supernal glory, as the Victorians would 
say, but it deletes the ugly details as well. A picture is a 
jumble of daubs close to — one must step away from it to 
perceive its beauty. Only then do the mechanics disappear 
and the splendor of color and line prevail. That's what 
happens to your soldier returned from the war. He leaps 
from the orchestra to the stage ; he becomes the hero of the 
play. His wife and children fill in the scene — they are at 
once the audience and the dramatist. They subtly direct 
the struttings — and they applaud. Does the actor ever 
remember the weary rehearsals in the glamor of a successful 
performance? 
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' ' I tell you that after this war, as after every war that has 
ever occurred, the man who has fought in it weaves a tale of 
golden romance about it and himself. The horror he soon 
ceases to feel — it becomes the enhancing background of his 
achievement. And those who are young now will gather 
at the knees of their fathers and be fed with the glory of war. 
A splendid myth will dance before them — they, too, in their 
time may garner such glory. The myth will burn into their 
minds and their hearts and suffuse their imaginations. So 
they will reach manhood eager to do the tremendous things 
their fathers have done. And so another generation of war- 
riors is made ready." 

" But," said my friend, " if that is true, how do you 
explain the fact that in the last century the men who were 
children during a great war are pacifists — at least, they 
tone their time with aversity to war? There has never 
been such pacifism in America as during the two decades 
following the Civil War." 

I reviewed the record of a hundred years : from 1815 to 
1848 Europe was at peace, then two decades of wars, then 
another generation of peace. In America for thirty-six years 
after the Revolution there was peace, and for thirty-six 
years after 1812. The first soldiers of the Civil War were 
veterans of the Mexican War. Thirty-seven years from 1861 
to our hostilities against Spain. Surely such even distribu- 
tion could not be entirely coincidence, nor due to exhaustion, 
nor lack of cause, nor to the necessity for recuperation. It 
does not require exactly the same number of years to 
recuperate from all wars. Nor can we assert that at equal 
intervals bellicose individuals are chosen to executive offices. 

What my friend had said was unquestionably true. Yet 
so were my assertions. Men do dim the pains and the terrors 
of war and enlarge on their individual prowess. Their 
children do strive to emulate the glory of their sires. But 
also, these same children in their maturity are strongly 
opposed to war. If veterans erase the horrors of war and 
recount only its splendors, why are the horrors vivid to 
the men whose childhood sparkled with its glitter — to a 
generation which has not experienced war? 

I was profoundly puzzled. Men do expunge the hideous 
from their memories and develop a dazzling myth of war. 
And this serum is injected into receptive organisms — yet 
these organisms reject what they have eagerly absorbed. 
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They reject the standard of historical success. They see 
the world revere the soldier — they desire reverence; they 
are not cowards; they do not know the misery of war, nor 
even conceive of it. Yet they avoid it. 

My friend arose. ' ' Explain that paradox, ' ' he said. 



For hours the man who had just returned from Prance, 
where he had driven an ambulance, had been recounting his 
adventures — the hardships he had endured, the dangers, 
miraculous escapes, tragic and comic encounters that com- 
pose the eventful dullness of the front. 

" That's about all," he said at length. 

" You've told the most marvellous tale I ever heard," 
cried one of us. " You've painted indelible vignettes. I 
shall never forget " 

" Just one thing more," I pleaded. "If it is not too 
painful and too personal, will you tell us some of your 
reactions, how you responded emotionally to what you 
saw? " 

" What I learned? " asked the ambulancier. " Why, 
about three things. Yes, three ' main heads,' as we used to 
say in school. Probably they have been known for ages by 
the rest of the world, but to me they are new, evolved from 
acute experience. As you know, I had always lived the 
intellectual life, which means that I had taken my emotions 
from literature and my knowledge from other people. But 
I had not been long at the front before I grew to under- 
stand how common labor can persist, how it is possible for 
men to keep alert and eager in what seems to the outsider 
the deadest routine. Physical labor had seemed horrible 
to me — a condition that men could endure only because the 
hope of release ever dangled before them. How could men 
sweep streets or tend machines all day, and every day, 
without experiencing that boredom which decomposes the 
soul? I had often asked myself. Some day, I had thought, 
they must look down the long vista of the years and see only 
repetition and repetition to the end of their world. But in 
my seemingly monotonous labor of driving and repairing 
an ambulance I learned how exciting is the completion of a 
job, and the ever fascinating interest of the details of labor. 
The first head might be called ' the unmonotony of routine.' " 

"And the second? " 
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" I've been racking my head for a title for it. The best 
I can find is ' the exultant responsibility of anonymity.' " 

" Just what is that? " 

" It is rather involved. It means that the fundamental 
human instinct is to destroy, and that the struggle to con- 
quer the instinct to destroy is the real spiritual history of 
mankind. That the Great Day will come in the hour that 
that conquest is made — and the Superman will emerge 
simultaneously. I discovered how near humanity has 
approached that goal. For although I was as anonymous 
as one can well be in this world, and had three wounded men 
at my disposal, civilization had conquered even the tempta- 
tion to be a master of destinies. ' ' 

"And the third ' main head? ' " 

' ' Oh, just a trifle about women. ' ' 

" Tell us," I said. 

He lighted his pipe leisurely. " It's rather interesting — 
that. When you wander about a country at war you 
encounter all sorts of people and all under an identical 
strain. When these diverse types express things in exactly 
the same way, very naturally you begin to generalize. On 
my furloughs I met many women, for I was in the ambulance 
uniform with a Red Cross on my brassard, and they greeted 
me with fine hospitality and confidence. Some were the wives 
of farmers or of farmers' ' help,' some had been educated, 
some even bore the stamp of frequent sojourns in Paris. 
Sooner or later the conversation always crept to the war — 
each of them was suffering from it, and I found that the rich 
and the poor, the ignorant and the cultivated, the old and 
the young, and all their sisters of a dozen nations, are heal- 
ing their hearts with the same styptic stick. 

" I stopped one morning at the cottage of a reforme 
cobbler. Madame put the coffee pot on the stove ; monsieur 
showed me the photographs of two nephews who had been 
killed in the war. ' One must pay,' madame said, and set 
out the eau de vie. At the tiny village of Brexyde, Mile, le 
Clerc maintained a prosperous business in butter and eggs. 
She was a wizened old lady, bent to an exact right angle at 
the hips, her head rising at another angle from her shoulders. 
She looked as though at any moment she might let her arms 
fall and become a quadruped. Mile, le Clerc 's only relative 
— an illegitimate son — had fallen at the Marne. ' I suppose 
I owed him to France,' she said to me after she had spent the 
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morning constructing her autobiography from the calendar 
of his life. 

"At a hospital in Paris-Plage I met Emile Delargue — he 
had been shot in the wrist — his hand was twisted and useless. 
One day he showed me a letter from his mother — his only 
brother had been killed. Her sole comment was a line at the 
end: ' It is well to remember that one must pay for the 
privilege of being a Frenchman.' Isn't it uncannily like 
that line in Macbeth, ' Your son, my lord, has paid a soldier 's 
debt ' ? 

" I've strayed from my subject again. It is so difficult 
not to ramble when one is talking of a world strange and 
tangled, with its dead still unburied. A few days later 
Delargue showed me another letter from his mother — it was 
filled with ' Do you remember? ' and ' Have you forgotten? ' 
when Jean did this or that. The cobbler's wife also recorded 
the events of her life by events in the lives of her nephews. 
And so I've come to believe that women date their lives by 
their affections. 

"At Amiens this was dramatically true. I met M. Digeon 
in a cafe near where the Somme shreds the ancient city. He 
took me to his house for dinner. I was presented to his 
mother, to his wife, to his daughter. Madame Vallon had 
been wedded and widowed in one week. When the three 
generations were finally convinced that I was an American, 
a volunteer, and when the Chartreuse had succeeded the 
wine, the three women ceased to consider me a stranger and 
began to chatter in their accustomed way. The grand- 
mother told tales of the forties and fifties ; the mother of the 
siege of Paris; the daughter was sadly silent save for an 
occasional ' Robert's mother told me that the year she went 
to Nice it was the year he had the measles and his eyes were 
weak,' or ' The day Robert and I were — the day our mar- 
riage was arranged was the day the Germans came into 
Belgium.' Each of the tales or reminiscences was illus- 
trated with family photographs. World events, great crises, 
hideous calamities — all happened on the day Jacques did 
this or Fernand that. A family birthday marked an inter- 
national catastrophe; a wedding anniversary or an illness, 
especially an illness, was the date of some historical event. 

" The next day Madame Vallon accompanied me to the 
Cathedral to witness the funeral of Mgr. Dizier, Bishop of 
Amiens. The great doors were thrown open and streams of 
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sunlight gilded the nave and dimmed the candles in the 
chapels. But the altar remained dusky, the unparalleled 
carved wood was dark against vague columns and arches and 
brightly tinted glass. The sarcophagus rested just where 
the varied colors from the rose window could stain it with 
melancholy hues. Out of the sunlight, through the crowds in 
the Place, up the vast aisle flanked by sad women, walked the 
procession of the eternal Church of Rome — little novices 
veiled in white, nuns in the several habits of their orders, 
monks — Franciscan, Dominican, Cluniac — priests from the 
north and the south, acolytes and choristers in scarlet, 
bishops and archbishops in brilliant robes — the vast army of 
the mother" of Christian faiths. Each regiment a color, each 
color a symbol, all the symbols conniving to dazzle mankind, 
to enthrall it, to fill it with beauty and mystery and the 
solemn grandeur of the glory of God. It linked the past 
with the present and the present with the everlasting; it 
discarded the centuries and bound the men of the first to the 
men of the last. It was the supreme assertion of continuity. 
. . . Madame Vallon suddenly burst into tears. ' Do 
not weep, madame,' I murmured, ' the Bishop had faith in 
God.' ' Pardon, monsieur. It was Mgr. Dizier who chris- 
tened my Robert.' 

"And so it is in every condition of life. Think back to 
your own mothers — to the garments they preserved, to the 
punctilious observance of all sorts of anniversaries. How 
they carry the grief of their widowhood through their lives, 
how the sorrow for a dead child becomes the end of youth. 
And recall how they make the biography of those they love 
the chronicle of their world. And when war engraves on 
their memories privation and fear and sorrow their children 
grow up with a very real aversion powerfully embedded 
in them." 

' ' This war, then, you think will survive in family annals, 
not by the Marne and the Somme, but by the illnesses and 
pains and divisions which the women will not forget! " 

" I am sure of it," said the ambulancier. 

That is how I discovered that my friend's paradox was 
not a paradox. I had contended that leagues and tribunals 
to enforce peace would never succeed because their existence 
depends on a vivid remembrance of the miseries of war, and 
men who have endured those miseries soon dim that vivid- 
ness. He had asserted that such leagues are quite feasible 
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because, in spite of the tendency of the veteran to diffuse 
the glories of war, his children are impervious to them. 

The two things are not antagonistic — men forget the 
details in the large outline; women narrow their interest 
to the details, including the misery and the fear and the pain 
and the terror. And it is these things that the children who 
are to grow into manhood with a nolition for war see writ- 
ten on the faces of their parents. And the lines on the 
face of a mother are the most powerful deterrent in the 
world. Peace will never come so long as men — the creatures 
who sweep the unpleasant from their path, who use horror 
as the setting for a brilliant drama — so long as men are left 
to ally and convene and agree and write it out on paper. 
It will come only when women transmit the memory of the 
misery to their daughters, when women keep their vivid 
sorrow ever before the world — when women remember and 
rebel. 



An island rises sheer out of the sea, tall and white like 
the first column of the greatest temple to God. A straight, 
proud pillar it stands, striated and cleft and carven by the 
varying winds, by the petulant and impetulant waters of a 
myriad ages, crowned with a tight cap of moss, of white 
daisies and yellow daffodils and blue forget-me-nots, of pale 
narcissus and virgin primroses. Breezes like laughing chil- 
dren run over the island whispering the merry gossip of 
unseen things until the daisies kiss the daffodils and the 
primroses lean timidly towards the slim narcissus. Then 
the breezes leap aloft and nutter through the flat canopy 
of tangled branches and foliage which rest on severe, thin 
trees, trees cold and inflexible, until as they approach the 
breast of the earth, their mother, their gauntness softens 
into curves to meet the warmth of her bosom. 

On a day when June was in the air and birds of bright 
plumage sang songs of love and hope, women of all the world 
came to the island in the sea. White women and black, 
brown, light, dark; women hard from labor and women sad 
from ease. Some were old, some young ; some bore the lines 
of trial and pain — others were insolent because they had 
not suffered. But whether they wore shawls upon their 
heads, or jewels, or feathers ; whether their gowns were silk 
or coarse or ragged ; whether they pattered in wooden shoes 
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or shuffled in sandals or stepped daintily in rare leather or 
felt the dew on their bare feet; whether their hands were 
rough or tender, their mouths turned up or down — in the 
eyes of every one of them was the glint of a great resolve. 
For the eyes of the women of the world that day told a tale 
of finality, of the end of a chapter, of a determination fixed 
as the progress of the seasons. And behind the firm glint 
in their eyes gleamed the passion of a dream. 

The island choked with women. They clung to the sheer 
cliffs, they perched in the trees. And a myriad others sat 
in boats that swayed on the gentle waters. And still they 
came, hastening from all the corners of the world, until they 
hid the sea and the cliffs and the island — a dazzling ocean 
of women arrayed in all the hues of the earth and the 
heavens. 

One among them arose and spoke. And the winds were 
her messengers. And what she said flew round the world 
and echoed down the future. And her words still are heard 
in every nook and cavern and hut and" palace. And will be 
heard. 

" My sisters," she said, " we are met to burn a word 
upon the heart of everything that lives or shall live. The 
word is Life. We have been patient since the dawn of time ; 
we have beheld men build chimeras and blow them down; 
we have seen wondrous panaceas made and fail; we have 
heard men cry their weariness of war and then make war 
again; we have sat by while they perpetrated the grotesque 
irony of creating laws of war, of ' civilized ' war, of warfare 
' according to the laws of humanity '; we have read their 
rules for murder and destruction ; we have heard their out- 
raged cries when the rules for unruliness were broken; we 
have been silent when they called murder execrable and battle 
noble; we have listened to their tales of misery gradually 
transformed into tales of glory. Through the centuries we, 
my sisters, have blown the trumpets and waved the flags 
and urged them on to great ' deeds of prowess.' We have 
helped them to forget the pain. That is our guilt. Yet even 
without our aid they would have forgotten. For it is the 
nature of man to forget the unpleasant and do it again, as 
it is the nature of woman to remember the unpleasant and 
still do it again. For that they say we are unmoral. Well, 
let it be so. Then this that we shall speak is the unmoral 
code by which the world shall live from this time forth. 
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My sisters, repeat with me the motto of the new world that 
is being born this moment." 

And they rose and spoke the Word : ' ' We, the women of 
the earth, care not whether we are governed from here or 
from there; it is of no concern to us who owns this strip of 
land or that; we are indifferent to wealth and to empire; it 
matters not to us whether a line has been crossed or a paper 
signed; whether one tongue is spoken or another; whether 
this temple or that crowns the world. We scorn length and 
breadth. Land is to be lived on, not to be killed for. 

' ' Hear, then, all ye of ambition and chicanery and short 
memory, ye statesmen and warriors, ye who are great and 
powerful, ye who water the land and befoul the sea with 
men's blood — Hearken! We shall teach our daughters to 
remember the horror and the futility of war, and they shall 
teach their daughters. We shall brand the hero a braggart 
and the warrior a traitor. We shall spurn them. For we, 
the women of the world, want only our lives to live, our loves 
to love. That we demand. And that we shall have, so help 
us God! " 

David Cakb 



